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call the Science of Erotics, and many such works were
written.1 Very few, however, are now extant, and it is of
interest to note that those which do exist usually mention
numerous other similar writings from which they have largely
drawn. In most cases they deal in all seriousness with some
quite trivial point (such as the best way for a courtesan to
rid herself of a lover whose wealth is nearly spent) by listing
the various opinions of previous writers and then giving their
own opinion as the most acceptable.

It was a method used in 300 B.C. by Kautilya, and again
by Vatsyayana, who was the earliest and most important
erotic writer of the Christian era. His work, the Kama Sutra,
dates from about A.D. 250, and has been translated into most
European languages, including English.2 Although Vatsyayana
devotes a whole book (six chapters) to courtesans, there is
no direct reference to sacred prostitution. He mentions,
however, dancing, singing and the playing of musical in-
struments as among the chief requirements not only for a
prostitute, but also for any married woman wishing to keep
her husband's affections. He divides prostitutes into nine
classes,3 the most honourable of which is the ganika, which,
as we have already seen, was the name used by Kautilya.
" Such a woman," says Vatsyayana, " will always be rewarded
by kings and praised by gifted persons, and her connection
will be sought by many people."

The next work of importance was by Dandin, who ranks
among the greatest poets of India. He flourished in the sixth
century. Two of his works give a vivid, though perhaps rather
exaggerated, picture of the luxury and depravity of his day.
The first is the Dasa Kumara Charlta* or Adventures of the
Ten Princes, while the second (whose authorship is doubtful,

1  See J. J. Meyer, Kavyasamgraha: erotische und exoterische Lieder.  Metrische
Vbersetzungen   aus  indischen   und   anderen   Sprachen.     Leipzig   [1903].     Das
Weib im altindischen Epos.    Ein Beitrag zur indischen und zur vergleichenden
Kulturgeschichte.    Leipzig,  1915,     Also  R.  Schmidt, Beitrage zur  Indischen
Erotik- das Liebesleben des Sanskritvolkes nach den Quellen dargestelU.    Leipzig,
1902; Berlin, 1911.

2  See Kama Shastra Society (R. F. Burton and F. F. Arbuthnot) edition*
1883, and that by K. R. lyengar, Mysore, 1921.    Details of various articles on
the Kama Sutra and its author will be found in my Bibliography of Sir Richard
F. Burton, London, 1923, pp. 166-171.

3  Thurston in his Castes and Tribes of Southern India, vol. ii, p. 125, says
that old Hindu works give seven classes of deva-dasi, but gives no reference.

4  Edited by H.  H. Wilson, G.  Buhler and P. Peterson, and freely
translated by P. W. Jacob.